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the succession from the direct line. There was clearly from the start a
confusion of intention in this single-minded and subservient assembly:
the habit of twenty years made them support the Protestant episcopal
Church against the sectaries on the one hand, whom they regarded
historically as typifying the rule of the saints and the Cromwellian
conquest, and personally as rebels and outlaws, and on the other hand
against the papists, dangerous upholders of a faith alien to their national
habits of thought; but at the same time they were not only willing but
anxious for the succession of James to the Scottish throne, in spite of
the patent fact that he was a devout and uncompromising Roman
Catholic.

After granting a supply the Parliament proceeded to pass a very savage
Act by which landowners were forbidden, under very heavy penalties,
to allow Covenanters to be their tenants or servants, or to hold field
Conventicles on their land; the Covenanters were thus to be deprived
of their livelihood and became for all intents and purposes fugitive
outlaws. But the Act which caused the greatest controversy was the
Test Act. This Act, after commanding all public officers, judges and
magistrates to put to full and vigorous execution all the existing laws
against papists and "fanatic separatists", prescribes an oath which shall
be taken not only by all civil, ecclesiastical and military officers (except-
ing "the King's lawful brother and sons"), but also by all persons
exercising public functions, such as clerks to boroughs, advocates in the
courts and teachers. Two main objections were made to the Act: the
first was that by implication it expelled from their professions large
classes of people who could not conscientiously take the oath, the second
was the wording of the oath itself. The oath was in two sections: by the
first the person sworn affirmed adherence to the Confession of Faith
recorded in the first Parliament of King James VI,1 and disowned
popish or fanatical doctrines inconsistent with it; by the second he
promised allegiance to "the King's Majesty, his heirs and lawful
successors", and undertook not "to endeavour any change or alteration
in the Government". There was a definite contradiction between the
Confession and the Oath, for the Confession stated that Christ was the
only Head of the Church. Incidentally it was alleged that it was under-
stood between the Government and the magistrates that the Act, as had
been the case with the two previous Acts against popery and fanaticism,
should be put into full force against the Protestant sectaries, but should
be of no effect against the Catholics. Indeed, it was given out among the

1 This phrase was said to have been introduced on the motion of Sir James
Dalrymple in the hope that it might cause misgivings among the bishops and
result in the defeat of the measure. Andrew Lang attributes this statement to
James himself, but I do not find contemporary corroboration.